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THE amendments to the building law passed at the 
recent session of the legislature were approved last week 
by Governor Hill. Among other things, it creates the 
office of Superintendent of Buildings, and the Board of 
Fire Commissioners, who still retain jurisdiction of the 
building department, at once appointed Inspector 
D’Oench to the position, thus retaining him at its head. 
The new law is said by experts be a great improvement 
over the old ones, and well calculated to improve the char- 
acter of the buildings to be erected in this city in the 
future. It will fail of its purpose, however, unless it pro- 
vides for the appointment of an adequate number of 
inspectors to keep watch over the operations of builders 
and architects, for there are many of the Buddensiek class 
who will evade the requirements of the law unless an officer 
is permanently detailed to stand guard over every building 
they attempt to erect. Weare indebted to Buddensiek 
unquestionably for the passage of these amendments, 
for nothing but the tumbling down of his row of tene- 
ments and the killing of one of his workmen would have 
aroused the legislature to action in the matter. The pub- 
lic should show its appreciation of this service by provid- 
ing for Buddensiek for the remainder of his natural life— 
at Sing Sing. 





IT seems to be the fashion of late for the managers of 
foreign companies having branch offices in this country, 
to send here from the home office a representative of the 
management, to becomea resident of the country, and, to 
a greater or lesser extent, to be identified with the 
American business. The resident managers of the Ameri- 
can branches of these companies have been selected 
because of the impression that they possessed special 
knowledge of the business methods prevalent in this 
country, and were eminently practical underwriters. There 
has been much competition for these positions, and the 
gentlemen who were finally appointed had to have the 
very strongest indorsements. It may be said of them in 
general, that their management has been characterized by 
energy, ability, zeal and loyalty to the interests committed 
tothem. If they have not at all times returned to their 
companies the amount of profits that were expected, it 
has not been their fault, but must be attributed to the con- 
dition of the business in general, from which our home 
companies have suffered as much as those of foreign origin. 
It is not probable, as has been rumored, that the advent 





of representatives of the home offices of foreign companies 
foreshadows any radical changes to come in the near 
future, but is the manifestation of a laudable desire on the 
part of managers to find out, through their own mediums 
of observation, just what is the matter with fire under- 
writing in this country. Not that they question the 
ability of their managers here, but that they desire to prose- 
cute such inquiries of a general nature as to enable them 
to determine whether or not the business is going to “the 
demnition bow-wows,” as has been so often predicted by so 
many. So far as their identification with the American 
branches is concerned, they will be able, from their inti- 
mate knowledge of affairs at the home offices, to save the 
resident managers much labor and annoyance in the 
presentation of matters of detail and daily routine,"such 
as is involved in their present elaborate reports to the 
home office, etc. They will thus be a great help and con- 
tribute largely to facilitating the transaction of business. 





REFERRING to the law passed by the legislature of this 
State last winter relative to underground insurance, The 
Cincinnati Price Current says: 

We do not for a moment suppose that the State of New York can 
nullify a contract between two citizens of Ohio ; and further, that we do 
not suppose the State of New York can nullify a contract between a citi- 
zen of New York and a citizen of Ohio, made in Ohio; and further still, 
we believe the State of New York has no right to say that a citizen of 
that State shall not make a contract with a citizen of any other State or 
country, not in violation of the laws of that State or country, as freely 
and as fully as he may with any other citizen of New York. 

That has been our position all along, and we regard the 
law passed last winter as one of the worst legislative out- 
rages ever perpetrated in the way of attempting to prevent 
citizens obtaining their insurance where they please. It 
attempts to create a privileged class of brokers, not 
exceeding 200, which is to have the exclusive privilege of 
selling to propertyowners: insurance in unathorized com- 
panies, and of selecting such companies to be patronized. 
We believe this law to be unconstitutional, and are glad 
to note that others, who are regarded as excellent author- 
ity, think as we do on the subject. Legislative restric- 
tions upon the insurance business have become so oppres- 
sive that a concerted movement should be entered upon 
to wipe them all out. The business is as legitimate as 
any other; it is a necessity to the public; there is no 
more necessity for subjecting it to legislative restric- 
tions than there is to restrain the selling of dry goods or 
boots and shoes. Years ago the insurance companies 
themselves sought legislation for the suppression of 
“ wild-cat” companies, that were preying upon the public. 
But they had little idea that they were driving in a wedge 
that would eventually open the flood gates of legislation 
and overwhelm them with a deluge of laws that threaten 
their very existence. The business of underwriting 
requires, for the protection of the public, no more official 
supervision or legal restraint than does any other purely 
commercial business, and we would be glad to see all 
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insurance laws in every State repealed, holding the com- 
panies amenable only to such general laws as apply to all 
corporations. Let the companies stand upon their indi- 
vidual merits ; the insuring public is possessed of sufficient 
discrimination to judge between those that are trust- 
worthy and those that are not, and propertyowners are no 
more liable to be deceived in buying insurance than in 
purchasing any other commodity. They have been edu- 
cated up to a better knowledge of the subject than they 
possessed twenty years ago, and the danger from “ wild- 
cats” has passed away. Instead of authorizing a small 
number of brokers to place business in unauthorized com- 
panies, all restrictions upon companies should be removed, 
and the competition for business left open to all comers. 





THE agents’ relations to their companies and the com- 
pensation they ought to receive appears to be the dominant 
topic of discussion at present in fire underwriting circles. 
C. B. Whiting, secretary of the Hartford, made it the sub. 
ject of the annual address delivered by him last week 
before the New York State Association of Supervising and 
Adjusting Agents. Mr. Whiting reviewed the relations sus- 
tained by agents towards the companies for many years 
back, deducing the conclusion that agents received 
now far more compensation for indifferent services ren- 
dered than they formerly did when it was their am- 
bition to make their personal interests identical with 
those of the companies they represented. Then agents 
were in the habit of personally attending to their 
business, making inspections of risks and taking every 
precaution to prevent. the companies sustaining losses ; 
every application was personally recommended by the 
agent; he felt that his honor as well as his business in- 
terests were involved, and that the honor and integrity of 
the companies were in his hands. Now, according to Mr. 
Whiting, the agents personally know but little regarding 
the risks they recommend, but are intent mainly upon ob- 
taining a large volume of business, that their commission 
account may profit thereby. On the whole, Mr. Whiting 
is of the opinion that agents render less valuable service to 
the companies now than they formerly did, and are very 
much better paid. All of which is probably true. But 
how much of the responsibility for this state of things 
rests with managers of companies, and how much with 
agents? Inthe olden times the companies trusted more 
to the agents, relying upon them for correct information 
regarding the character of the business they were doing, 
and putting almost implicit confidence in their judgment. 
But there came in a class of ambitious managers, each of 
whom sought to make his company the largest, and they 
demanded of the agents “ more business.”” That cry has 
been the ruin of many companies and many good under- 
writers, but is still heard all along the line as vigorously as 
ever. These managers were ambitious of power also, and 
gradually withdrew the trust that had been reposed in the 
agents, for the purpose of magnifying the importance of 














the home office. They assumed authority to reject tisks 


the agent knew were good, and to accept those he knew . 


were bad, till agents gradually fell into the way of referring 
everything to the home office and assuming no personal 
responsibilty as to the character of the business, The 
home office assumed to know more than the agents who 
were on the.spot, and so the discouraged agents got into 
the habit of taking no further interest in the company 
than was to be found in the credits of their commission 
accounts. From a free, moral and business agent, the 
managers reduced the agent’s position to that of a mere 
servant, whose duty it was to obey the orders of his 
superiors of the home office. Ambitious to outshine al] 
their competitors, these managers swelled up with their 
own importance, crippled the hand that fed them. Shoy. 
ing little respect for their agents, these latter soon lost 
respect for them, and concentrated their energies upon 
the material point of making all they could out of the 
companies. The demoralization of agents can be traced 
directly back to the managers. Regarding the proposition 
for a flat and contingent commission, Mr. Whiting thinks 
it degrading for the companies thus to offer bribes to 
agents by taking them into partnership. Does any one 
of our great dry goods merchants admit to partnership 
the numerous salesmen to whom he pays a commission on 
their sales? He pays them the commission on the results 
of their individual labors for the purpose of stimulating 
them to put forth their best energies in the interests of the 
business. They get no partnership interest on the general 
business of the merchant, but simply a premium on what 
each can do himself. Nearly every man who works for 
others has faith in himself, and would prefer a contingent 
commission on what he does to receiving a salary fixed 
by a cast-iron rule that measures his capacity by that of 
others. We presume most agents of insurance companies 
feel this way, and would rejoice at any arrangement that 
will equitably compensate each one according to his 
deserts, and the contingent commissions seems a move in 
that direction. In another column we print copious 
extracts from the very able and interesting address of Mr. 
Whiting. 





THERE is going on at present a movement along the 
whole line for securing various reforms in fire underwrit- 
ing practices. New York, Chicago, Boston and other 
cities are agitating the subject, and various propositions 
have been put forth, some of them having been adopted, 
all having-the object in view of redeeming the business 
from the demoralized and unprofitable condition into 
which it has fallen. Next in importance to the meeting 
of underwriters in New York last week is the consolidation 
in Chicago of the rival organizations that have been at 
swords’ points for several years past. Perhaps it is scarcely 
proper to speak of it as a consolidation of the rival inter 
ests, but a new organization has been formed, called the 
Fire Underwriters Association of Chicago, whose member 
ship embraces the members of both the old boards and 
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the brokers as well. Two classes of members are recog- 
nized, managers and agents constituting the first class, and 
the brokers the second class, the latter, however, not being 
entitled to vote. It is intended to be a close corporation, 
the members binding themselves, under penalty of a cash 
forfeit, not to do business with non-members, and no com- 
pany can be a member that has an agent doing business 
in Chicago who is not a member. This is a blow at the 
«doubled-headed ” agencies, one of which maintains the 
tariff and the other cuts rates at pleasure. Commissions 
are limited to ten per cent, except upon dwellings or 
stores in certain districts occupied in part as dwellings, 
on which fifteen per cent commission is permitted. A new 
schedule of minimum rates has been adopted, which is, in 
many instances, an advance over previous rates. Mem- 
bers of the first class deposit $100, and of the second class 
$25 at present, and $50 after the expiration of thirty days, 
from which forfeits are to be deducted from time to time 
as they are imposed. Elsewhere we print a detailed ac- 
count of the organization. It looksas though an honest and 
earnest effort was at last being made in Chicago to secure 
harmony in the ranks of fire underwriters and to place the 
business on a footing more satisfactory to all interested. 
There is every reason to wish that it may be successful, 
and it is to be hoped that all companies and their repre- 
sentatives may give the new movement a hearty support. 
It is impossible for them to be in a worse condition than 
they have been, and the new association may be the me- 
dium of leading them up to better things. Any change 
must almost of necessity be a change for the better. A 
few prominent agents have not as yet given in their alle- 
giance to the new order of things, but it is believed they 
are simply holding the question of membership in tempo- 
rary abeyance. Most of these are representatives of strong 
and influential companies, whose co-operation is almost a 
matter of necessity to the enforcement of any radical 
changes in methods. While we cannot, at this distance 
from the field of operations, judge of the situation so 
clearly as those can who are upon the ground, we can at 
least express what we know to be the earnest desire of all 
who have the best interests of the business at heart, that 
every legitimate effort made in Chicago for a reformation 
in practices may meet the cordial approval and hearty co- 
operation of every underwriter in that city, and that every 


one may be fully sustained by the companies he repre- 
sents, 





OuR brethren of the English insurance press are thin 
skinned to a degree that makes them peculiarly sensitive 
and irascible. In a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, in 
commenting on the general business stagnation and future 
Prospects, we said : 


ee news from Europe of late adds another to the many good 
‘en or entertaining the belief that there is speedily to be a consider- 
i 6 eg in the business condition of this country. It may not 
oand 4 ¥ to the humanity of our people that they hope to profit from 
Coun 98 ead others to cut one another’s throats, but if Russia and 

Titain are determined to go to war, we will not object to furnishing 





either or both with arms, ammunition, breadstuffs and produce of all kinds, 
at the same time regretting that they are not more peacefully inclined. 
Even the anticipation of a war in Europe has led to increased activity 
in our produce markets, and prices have advanced somewhat, but let 
those nations actually put their armies in the field and there will be still 
greater activity in our markets and a further advances in prices. 

For this The Insurance Guardian, which is apparently 
a self-elected guardian of British dignity as well as of in- 
surance, takes us to task in this manner: 

Tue New York SPEcrATor is “ antagonizing important interests " when 
it chuckles over the profitto America of a war between England and 
Russia, Our pouring out of blood and treasure may result in “ increased 
activity in American produce markets,” but is it right for one important 
branch of the great Anglo-Saxon family to rejoice over the bloodshed 
caused by the incursion of the barbaric hosts of the North upon the civil- 
ization of the South, as represented by another branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
family ? 

We deny the chuckle; we never do chuckle, especially 
in cold type. We simply commented on current facts, and, 
while deprecating the probability of the “civilization of 
the South” coming in contact with the “ barbaric hosts of 
the North,” expressed the conviction that our business 
prospects would be improved thereby. We do not “ re- 
joice in bloodshed,” but if there are idiots in the world who 
choose to shed each other’s blood, while we cannot prevent 
it, we are willing to furnish the undertaker’s outfit at a 
slight advance on cost price. But we are not willing to 
furnish cruisers and blockade runners to devastate the com- 
merce of a friendly nation simply because it is at war with 
some other power. That is precisely what “the civiliza- 
tion” of England did for us when we were engaged in a 
little family dispute among ourselves some twenty years 
ago. We made England pay roundly for that breach of 
neutrality, but the remembrance of the act will not be for- 
gotten while history is read. Our dearly beloved brother 


‘is altogether too sensitive ; the not too graceful retreat of 


the British lion before the advance of the Russian bear 
probably annoys him to an extent that makes him irritable 
—or is it only worms? 





UNIFORM COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS AND 
BROKERS. 


HE contemplated meeting of underwriters to con- 
T sider the question of uniform commissions and 
brokerage, to which we referred in our previous issue, 
was held on Thursday and Friday of last week. 
The call for the meeting, which was numerously signed 
by representatives of companies, simply stated that the 
signers believed this to be a good time to discuss 
the subject of commissions and brokerage. In response 
to the call, representatives of seventy-three companies 
assembled here on the 11th inst., and a full and 
free discussion of the subject was had. Immediately on 
assembling it was decided to hold the session with closed 
doors, and all reporters, and others not personally in- 
terested, were requested to retire. We regard this as a 
very grave mistake, made at the very beginning of a reform 
movement, which is likely to prove an obstacle to its suc- 
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cess. To be successful this movement must have the co- 
operation of a large number of companies and individuals 
who were not represented ; toact intelligently they should 
know what transpired at the meeting, and when the 
papers fail to have full reports, their distrust is very apt to 
be aroused. Besides, the public has a personal and pe- 
cuniary interest in the subject, and when underwriters, 
already suspected of too great exaction in the matter of 
rates, elect to discuss a kindred subject mysteriously and 
secretly, the public will be liable to grow suspicious, and 
apprehensive of further schemes to compel them to sup- 
port a business that is unprofitable because of expenses 
incurred in directions that must be concealed under a ban 
of secrecy. The public is more apt to be friendly when 
taken into the fullest confidence, and to antagonize what- 
ever is concealed or mysterious. Fire underwriting is a 
business in which nearly every propertyowner is interested ; 
they have to pay for its maintenance, and there is every 
reason in favor of their being treated openly and frankly 
in all that pertains to it. If the representatives of national 
banks were to gather in secret conclave to take action in 
regard to methods calculated to affect the individual 
interests of every customer, there would be a most vigorous 
protest entered against such proceedings, and no one 
would object more loudly at such lack of confidence in the 
public than the fire underwriters. About all that could 
be said upon the subject has been printed time and again, 
and when the time for action came it seems unwise to have 
affected an air of mystery and shrouded the proceedings 
in secrecy. Those who have the best interests of the 
general business of fire underwriting at heart cannot but 
feel that it is a mistake to attempt to conceal from the 
public anything that is calculated to affect the methods of 
doing business or to change the character of the burdens 
insurance imposes upon propertyowners. 

While the discussion of the subject was secret, the final ac- 
tion of the assemblage, as embodied in a series of resolutions 
adopted, has been made public. They simply formulate in 
precise phraseology ideas that have been current for years, 
and that have been openly discussed in many a gathering 
of underwriters. Recognizing the fact that irregular com- 
missions and exorbitant brokerages are demoralizing, the 
resolutions propose three methods of arriving at uniform- 
ity: First, companies may pay not exceeding fifteen per 
cent of premiums received to the agents securing the busi- 
ness; second, companies may pay a flat ten per cent com- 
mission and an additional twelve and a half percent onthe 
profits of the business secured by the agent ; third, compa- 
nies may, singly or jointly, establish branch offices with 
salaried officers in charge. Brokerage is to be limited to 
ten per cent in all cases. This schedule is to go into 
effect when 120 companies have agreed to maintain it, and 
a committee was appointed to solicit the required signa- 
tures. It is greatly to be hoped that not only the 120 
companies required will give in their adherence to this 
agreement, but that all others doing a general business 
will also conform to it. If they do, it will be the means 
of reducing expenses to a very large extent, and ought to 








$a 
enable the companies to realize the profits they are en. 
titled to from the hazardous nature of the business in 
which their capital is invested. Agents will lose Nothing 
as a rule, by having their commissions limited to a definite 
sum which is simply fair compensation for services ren. 
dered, for they will not be expected to divide their com. 
missions with their patrons as they now do. It will haye 
a tendency, also, to reduce the competition among agents 
by retiring from the field many who have been induced to 
enter it under the supposition that the thirty or forty per 
cent commissions heretofore paid went into the exclusive 
pocket of the agent, without any rebates to the insured, 
The plan of giving a small flat commission to the agent, 
with a liberal contingent one upon the profits of his bysi- 
ness, has been persistently and ably advocated by George 
T. Hope, president of the Continental, for many years 
and has found many advocates among managers of other 
companies. He has recently issued a carefully prepared 
circular in favor of this plan, in which he cites the experi- 
ence of his company for ten years, to show that its 
enforcement during that period would have been beneficial 
to all interested. It is a common thing in ordinary mer. 
cantile business for employers to give their employees a 
stipulated salary‘and a commission contingent upon the 
amount of business they do. But in such cases, losses are 
not taken into consideration, the employer looking out for 
the profits in all transactions. The salesman is not 
expected to look after the credits. By the contingent 
commission plan, however, the agent must, to obtain his 
commission, be careful as to the character of the business 
he sends the company, and avoid all losses if possible. 
To stimulate his efforts in this direction, the contingent 
commission is made much greater than is usual in mercan- 
tile pursuits, where the agent has no responsibility for 
losses. A premium is thus offered for careful selection of 
risks, for personal inspections, and for a degree of watch 
fulness over the company’s business that is not secured 
under the present system. We know of agents in this 
city who have worked in accordance with this plan for 
years with profit to themselves and their companies, and we 
do not doubt but it would be better for all concerned if its 
adoption became general. The interests of the agent being 
identified with the character of the risks he writes upon, 
the companies he represents would be very apt to give 
him more latitude than he now enjoys, and trust more to 
his judgment. It would tend, also, to reduce the number 
of fires and the fire losses, for, when propertyowners found 
agents refusing to insure their property, they would make 
such improvements as would make their risks desirable 
and so lessen the chances of their being destroyed. % 
long as agents can get thirty or forty per cent commis 
sions flat, they are not likely to accept ten per cent flat 
with twelve and a half per cent contingent upon the prot 
its of the business done by them; but with the flat com 
mission limited to fifteen per cent, we believe the mot 
desirable agents will prefer the contingent plan. 
But the several plans for compensating agents are nov 
before the insurance fraternity ; they cannot but com 
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themselves to all intelligent underwriters, and there 
should be no hesitation in their general adoption and 
enforcement. Cutting off the extravagant commissions 
now paid to agents, who do not reap the full benefit of 
m, will do much to allay the restiveness displayed by 
owners over recent advances in rates, and to 
fair degree of profit to insurance capital without 


the 
property 
assure a 
further advances in rates. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
( Continued.) 

We have briefly reviewed the causes of the spontaneous combustion of 
coal. From this it isevident that all conditions which tend to increase the 
intensity of absorption and the supply of oxygen will be productive of 
spontaneous ignition, while loss of accumulated heat will tend to pre- 





vent it. 
The intensity of absorption depends on the amount of surface attrac- 


tion. The larger this is, the more rapid the rise—all other conditions 
being the same—will be. If the surface attraction is very small; the 
amount of heat thus formed may not be greater than that lost by radia- 
tion, no increase in temperature will take place, the primary condition 
(heat) fora subsequent rapid oxydation will be wanting, and spontane- 
ous combustion cannot take place. 

All conditions which are productive of a rapid absorption of oxygen 
tend to cause spontaneous igniton. Among the conditions favorable is 
that of fine subdivision, Finely divided coal offers a larger surface to the 
air (oxygen) than coal in large lumps; the former will, therefore, absorb 
oxygen and become heated more readily than the latter. Much also de- 
pends on the structure of the coal. Laminated bituminous coal, which 
contains many pores and seams, absorbs oxygen more rapidly than a hard 
piece of strong coal of the same size. 

If the coal is placed in large heaps, the heat formed is retained, as the 
amount lost by radiation is small. 

Dampness can under certain circumstances be conducive to spontane- 
ous combustion, while under other conditions it may aid to prevent spon- 
taneous ignition, If the coal contains much pyrites, which by the action 
of water would be decomposed, and the absorptive power of the coal is 
small, the amount of heat produced by the oxydation of the pyrites may be 
greater than that produced by the absorption of oxygen. A coal of this 
kind would, therefore, be decomposed readily under the influence of 
moisture, as the first heating required for the after decomposition of the 
coal is produced by the oxydation of the pyrites in the presence of water 
(moisture). When, however, the amount of contained pyrites is small 
and the absorptive power of the coal great, the mass ignites most easily 
when dry, as the power of absorbing is greatly increased by dryness. 
Where spontaneous fires in coal take place in the presence of dampness, 
we may infer that pyrites was the primary cause. Thomas Rowan, in 
summarizing the report of the Royal Commissioners, says: ‘‘I have taken 
forty cases of spontaneous combustion or heating of coal cargoes, com- 
mencing at page 85 of the appendix to the Report of the Royal Commis- 
Stoners. I would have taken all the cases given there, but the information 
on this point was either omitted or not explicit enough. Out of these 


forty cases, in twenty-eight instances the coal was shipped wet or damp, 


S became so. In eight instances the coal was brought fresh out of the 
pits when put on board, and therefore presumably damp. Out of the 
four remaining cases, three only were cases of heating where the cargoes 
were not destroyed, and in the remaining one case, that did result in 
combustion, the coal was described as being very small and dusty. * * 
In nearly every case where the composition of the coal shipped could be 


ascertained in which ignition had taken place, iron pyrites was affirmed 
ob tg When the heating of coal in cargoes has been 
served in time, and energetically dealt with, it has been found always 


to . . P 
commence at some Particular spot in the cargo, which seemed to form 
4 nucleus from wh 


Thi 


lobe present. * * # 


, ich the action spread upwards, extending as it rose. 
§ Starting point has been found at all parts of the cargo. Some of the 





witnesses before the commission spoke of it as having been found most 
frequently under the hatches, where, from the usual method of loading, 
the small coal and coal dust accumulate. It must be observed that, while 
this condition is not unfavorable to pyritic oxydation, it especially favors 
carbonaceous oxydation. But spontaneous ignition has been observed 
to commence at all parts of the cargo, from the kelson to near the sur- 
face. * * * [T must add, however, that I think it is most probable 
that cases of heating that occur immediately under the hatches may be 
due to carbonaceous oxydation.” 

In treating of how to prevent spontaneous combustion of coal, we must 
consider it as found on shore and at sea, The former division may again 
be subdivided, according to the places where it is found or stored, into (1) 
mines, (2) wharves and shipping yards and (3) manufacturing establish- 
ments. The methods of preventing spontaneous combustion on shore 
are comparatively simple and can be readily carried out. But at sea (the 
bulk of the coal is tightly enclosed, a free circulation of air cannot reach it, 
and the amount of heat ordinarily lost by radiation is small) the problem 
has not yet been solved so as to give entire satisfaction. . 

Among a number of fires in mines which seem to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion may be mentioned the large fire in the Hickory 
shaft near Pottsville, Pa., which, in 1870, undoubtedly originated from 
this source. Among the serious fires from this cause in large shipping 
and storage yards were: at Copenhagen in 1804, when over 1600 tons of 
coal and 1400 houses were destroyed ; at Nashville, Tenn., undera trestle 
of the Louisville and Nashville R. R.; also, at different navy yards as 
Portsmouth, Washington City, Boston, Brooklyn, etc. Fires in maou- 
facturing establishments from this source have been quite numerous, 
Besides the ignition of a pile of coal at one of our Philadelphia chemical 
works, which caused no further damage, several fires from this source 
have been reported by the mutual companies in the New England mills. 
The fire which in December, 1875, originated in a large heap.of about 
1300 tons of bituminous coal in the basement of a stove house on the 
premises of the Burlington Woolen Mills at Winooski, Vt., may be re- 
membered. Two thousand bushels of coal, which had been deposited 
undera shed on the wharf at New London, Conn., took fire spontaneously. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 9. C. Joun HEXAMER, 

(To be continued.) 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
UNDER THE SURPLUS INSURANCE LAW. 


(To THE EpiTorR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 





The following is the list of all persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chap. 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chap. 113, laws of 1885, and 
for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly licensed 
agents under such act since June 4, 1885, to and including June 15, 1885 : 

Edward McCamman; Philips & Dunscomb; W. H. Weaver & Co. ; 
Summer and Hascy, all of Albany. 

John Scott & Son of Cohoes. 

Olean Chemical Co. of Olean. 

D. P. G. & W. O. Everts of Auburn, 

Cortland Wagon Co. of Cortland. 

P. H. McGraw of McGrawville. 

Francis & Hagan of Moores, Clinton county. 

Queen of the Harvest Manufacturing Co. of West Chazy, Clinton 
county. 

Mutual Benefit Ice Company of Staatsburgh, Dutchess county. 

Adam Wildman & Anderson and Lawtz Bros. & Co., both of Buffalo. 

Moller & Schuman ; Chas. S. Higgins; W. H. 'H. Childs; S. Baron & 
Co. ; James Greene ; John A. Beyer & Co., and Havemeyer & Elder, all 
of Brooklyn. 

E. Frank & Co. of Barren Island. 

Emil Calman of Long Island City. 

The Prospect Park and Coney Island Railroad Co. of West Brighton 
Beach. 

New York and Sea Beach Railroad Co. of Coney Island. 

Munn, Converse & Co. and John Kelly, both of Rochester. 

B. T. Babbitt & Co. ; United Manufacturing Co. ; American Institute ; 
Ria Musical String Co.; Chas. Rosenberg & Co.; Wm. Knoepke ; 
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Cataract Manufacturing Co.; Schoell, Kupf & Mathews; New York | of class No. 1 shall make to the secretary a statement of the net amount 
Quilting Co.; F. Rossner; Hallett & Breen; A. L. & C. A. Warner; | of premiums received, for each company he represents for the six months 
Frank & Michael Butt; E. C. Bridgeman ; Tobias New ; Mayer, Merkel | preceding, on property within the jurisdiction of this association, The 
& Ottman; Gruff & Co.; E. C. Dillingham; The Rays Woolen Co. ; | secretary shall give the amount in bulk to the finance committee, who 
Theo. L. De Vinne & Co.; Metz & Co.; Louis Ruhe; Germania Knit- | shall determine and report to him the rate of percentage to assess each 
ting Works, and W. W. Buckley, all of New York. company for the expenses of the association for the ensuing six months 

















Long Beach Hotel of Queens county. 

A. H. Sardy of Newtown Creek. 

Lorenzo Lang of Rockaway Beach. 

French & Choat and William C. Tompkins, both of Troy. 

A. A. Simmer of Conklingville. 

John Mulford of Esopus. 

Reed & Camrich and the Maltine Manufacturing Co., both of Yonkers. 
Estate of David Jones of New Rochelle. 

Wait Paper Mills of Sandy Hill. 

Bennington Falls Pulp Co. of Middle Falls. 


By-LAws. 


SecrIon 7. Every member of class No.1 shall deposit $100 with the 
association, which shall be held as a fund to be invested as the associa. 
tion may direct, from which any fine or penalty which may be assessed, 
for any infraction of rates, rules or regulations, may be paid; and if, at 
any time, this deposit shall be reduced, it shall at once be made good by 
the member against whom the assessment is made. 

Sec. 8. Brokers desiring admission to membership in this association 
must be persons whose principal business is that of fire insurance, and 















































Wait & Richards of Barkers Falls. must conform to all the rates, rules and regulations of the association, 
Yours respectfully, They must make application for membership on blanks furnished by the 

Joun A. McCALt, Jr., Superintendent. | secretary, and their names shall be furnished by the secretary to every 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, June 15, member of class No. 1 at least twenty-four hours before action is taken, 
which may be at any regular or special meeting, a majority of all voting 
members present being required to elect. All brokers admitted to mem. 
bership within thirty days of the organization of this association shall pay 
a fee of $25, and after that time $50. The names of all brokers admitted 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
as members shall be furnished to each member of class No. 1, with the 


The New Chicago Fire Underwriters Association. following particulars: Name, residence, place of business and date of his 
ANNOUNCEMENT was made in the issue of last week of the organization of | admission. In case of the honorable retirement from this association of 
the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, composed of members of the | any member of either class, the deposit made by him shall be returned 
Chicago Board and the Exchange. For the government of the neworgan- | upon a majority vote of class No. 1. 
ization a constitution and by-laws have been adopted, from which we make Sec. 9. Members agree that they will be governed by all the rates, rules 
extracts : and regulations of the association, and that they will not pay or promise 

SECTION I. This organization shall be known as the Chicago Fire Un- | any commission, or other valuable consideration, directly or indirectly, 
derwriters Association, and its place of business shall be in the city of | to any corporation, firm or person nct a member of this association, 
Chicago. They also agree that they will not receive business from any person or 

Sgc. 2. Its object shall be to promote the best interests of agents and | ‘firm not a member of this association, nor place business with any such 
companies transacting the business of fire insurance within the jurisdic- person or firm unless they shall first obtain from the secretary a permit in 
tion of the city of Chicago and the towns of Hyde Park, Lake, Cicero, | writing to do so, based upon satisfactory evidence that the member apply- 
Jefferson and Lake View. ing for the permit is unable to obtain the insurance desired from members 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to make rates and rules for the government | of this association. Such permit shall only be good for that particular 
of its members, and provide for the enforcement of the same. risk. Provided, however, that any member may employ solicitors on 

Sec. 4. Its members shall be of two classes, as follows : salary or commission, or both, to solicit insurance for them exclusively, 

Class No. 1 shall consist of officers and agents of companies doing a | such members to be held responsible for all acts of such solicitors as 
fire insurance business within the jurisdiction named above, under the | though done by them individually ; and it is further understood that such 
legal authority of the State of Illinois, but no member shall represent any | solicitors must have no connection with any real estate, mercantile or 
company having an agent outside this association who is permitted to manufacturing firm, but be engaged principally in the business of insur- 
write on property within the limits of the city of Chicago or at the Union | ance and exclusively on their own account. 

Stock Yards, nor shall any member represent any company which through Sec. 10. The superintendent of surveys shall rate all property within 
its officers or manager transacts any business within the jurisdiction of | the jurisdiction of this association, in accordance with the rules adopted 
the association upon terms not permitted by its rules. for such rating, as soon as proper surveys can be made, except only such 

Class No. 2 shall consist of such brokers as may be admitted and recog- | risks as may be otherwise provided for, and no more than ten per cent 
nized, who shall be amenable to all rates and rules adopted by the associ- | commissions shall be paid on any risk, except dwellings and buildings 
ation, but shall not attend the meetings nor have any vote in its manage- | occupied as stores on grade floor and dwellings or offices above, and 
ment. their contents, lying south of Harrison street and north and west of the 

Sec. 6. Each agency represented shall be entitled to one vote; pro- | Chicago river, on which not exceeding fifteen per cent commission may 
vided, however, that in case any company has more than one agency, only | be paid. 
one of such agencies, to be designated by the company or by a vote of the Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of every member having reasonable cause 
association, shall be entitled to participate in its discussions and vote. to believe that a violation of any tariff rate, or of any by-law, rule, resolu- 

Sec. 11. At the meeting for the adoption of this constitution, all agents | tion or constitutional provision of this association relating to rates, pay- 
of class No. 1 present, who shall sign this constitution, shall be considered | ment of rebate or commissions, or of the form of writing or delivery of 
as constituent members, and shall have power to decide as to the manner | policies, or placing of business has been committed, to prefer charges 
of the admission of others, until a sufficient number shall have united to | against the member violating. t 
perfect the organization, after which, proposals for membership shall be in Sec. 13. Charges shall be made, sustained and decided in the following 
writing, and for class No. 1 the applicant shall state the name of the com- | manner: The member proposing to prefer charges for any violation of 
pany or companies represented. any by-law, rule or rate of this association of the class recited in section 

Sec. 12. If a majority of all the constitutional votes cast shall be in the | twelve, shall first submit the actual or supposed facts to two or more 
affirmative, the applicant, upon making the required deposit and signing | members, who shall, if they are thought by them to be sufficiently reasom 
the constitution and by-laws, shall be entitled to all the privileges of the | able and clear to warrant it, unite with him in making the charges. The 
class to which he belongs. If the party so elected shall fail to comply | members so uniting in the charge may report only to the secretary, Who 
with the above conditions for ten days after such election, it shall be void. | shall not, in any way, directly or indirectly, indicate the names or identity 

Sec. 13. At the annual meeting the president shall appoint a committee | of such members. The secretary shall thereupon, in the name and be- 
of five, who shall be known as the finance committee. half of the association, become the prosecutor of the charges. Upoa 

Sec. 14. In the months of July and January of each year, each member _ such notification by the accusing member, the secretary shall immediately 
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the president, or in his absence the vice-president, who shall call a 
meeting for the day following for the formal presentation of the charge 
against the accused member, and for action as hereinafter provided. At 
any special meeting, so called, the members present shall constitute a 
yorum for the transaction of business relating to the charges. 

q Sec. 19. When a member contumaciously refuses to submit to the 
jurisdiction of this association in any of the matters treated of in the fore- 
going sections concerning violations, or is convicted of a violation of rule 
or rate, it shall be the duty of the secretary to furnish to the members of 
this association, upon application, an official statement of the fact, to be 
sent by them to their companies ; and the penalties declared in said sec- 
tions shall be enforced against any member who refuses prompt obedi- 
ence to the requirements therein contained, precisely as if conviction 
charges had been declared by the association, 


notify 


under 
MINIMUM RATES—ANNUAL. 

i NE cidddutenancsawreradbakavreds ben bog an iieee $0.30 
Lae and contents detached not less than fifty feet.........-.-... -50 
Frame dwellings and contents detached fifty feet on one side..............++ -60 
All other frame dwellingS.....+++++eessesceccececeecceececesceterersseceees “75 


7: 
(Brick dwellings or brick buildings and private barns and outbuildings on the 
same premises not considered as an exposure. ) 
Brick buildings and contents occupied for flats : 


SME £5 cas ssccsesseesteeed st pestiedeotdedessuxenevccesssuvests $0.40 

FOUP-StOTY...0..-0-cccccccccccrcccscccseseccsessscesecccsccsescceccees -50 

Five-StOry........0++seeccccscccccccccccccccccevcccccccccccceseccscces .60 

Gix-StOTy OF MOTE.....-0ee eee eee eee eecceeececensceeecewesessseeeeseees 75 
Churches : 

Bictok OF St0e ANd CONTEND... .ccccccscccocccceccccccccececccececeeooce 75 

A GUMNNIOS, « c cccuenes seessess0ssesetendycesessebosseesceseess 1.00 
Frame commercial buildings and contents: 

Detained Gity feet... orc cccscccccccccccccccevccccccccccsccscccescees 1.00 

Detached fifty feet on one side........cccccccccccccvcccccvccccceccccese 1.25 

PTB csciccccccceewoccccccscescececenect cccsercccoecossecesecees 1.50 


(Brick buildings not considered as an exposure). 
Buildings other than dwellings in procees of construction, with permission (which 
must be stated in the policy) for hazardous and extra hazardous occupancy : 


EE WD 6ccvn ck cneseasnee spp onpesepdetbeoneessiscedednaxssséae $0.40 
NN 00866 cbn00s 6560 teenssscessnewonsecooseousecesbeeenceosses -50 
I Rabbis 60566454 6050 068s WeendeeseCeseneneseteneeseceseseeeee -60 
SE ee ee ee 75 
Coal yards : 
IP Oe WENN SUNS, cc caccnsesussscccssovesssoseseccnssecéeeneess -60 
EE COND sos cesccesewenseesseeeeretsictessoeseeoeseseceeeuse 75 
EE SUD ove rinccvctcepvecccoeetesescetooucesestesseveceses 1.00 
ie OREO WOU niacccccsctctsconwsnceeseessscesseskeiiesscs 1.00 


Packing houses, warehouses and other risks at stock yards, elevators and con- 
tents and lumber yards, the same tariff as now in force. 
Furniture factories : 
ines ob n0s tsk ami betbel wibwedeesedesentdense” ...Four per cent. 
MDL 59 bbstv05ss.tusasceneisccueatesesssesgepeeieessbesesees Five per cent. 
Until they can be specifically rated by the superintendent of surveys. 


TERM RISKS. 


On dwellings, churches, buildings occupied for flats and buildings occupied for 
stores on the grade floor, with dweilings or offices above, and their contents (ex- 
cept stocks), south of Harrison street and north and west of the Chicago river : 


i iasitssscacceeseuskeenadoncsewene One and one-half annual rates. 
NGA is sceceackoseedonkean aces sbmniicsseateune Two annual rates. 
ahi sdinscediakenseatieddinneekii Two and one-half annual rates. 
icisecesSusncssncbcegkenk suskeawis sande rieiee Three annual rates. 


Provided, that no dwelling or contents shall be written at less than one per cent 
for five years. 
On business buildings and hotels : 


SNE, Ai once oici0eca cc ueteoaynecs --One and three-fourths annual rates, 
sss volSvescrenGiedtacscabbanblain Two and one-half annual rates, 
IG teckiskdeesscesinladvanensinn Three and one-quarter annual rates. 
TE tc ididveasics canictudynssaneemebuatantae cvccccece Four annual rates, 


Where contents of mercantile buildings and other property not above 
specified are written for more than one year, #70 rata of the annual rate 
must be charged. 

Note—In applying the minimum tariff the fire maps shall be taken as 
the guide in ascertaining the distances and exposures. 


‘ The following rules have been published for the information of mem- 
ers ; 

; Circular No. 1.—1. The minimum tariff of the association as published 
isin full force and effect. 2. Non-intercourse as to agents who have 
not signed is in force and effect. 3. Members can until the next meeting 
Continue to receive business from brokers who have not been admitted, 
but only such commissions as are permitted by association rules can be 
paid to them or to members. 

Circular No. 2.—The minimum tariff for buildings in process of con- 
Struction will also apply to buildings constructed until otherwise rated by 
the association. 

Circular No. 3.—It has been reported that E. S. Hewitt, agent of the 
Dwelling House Insurance Company of Boston, has been placing busi- 





ness-as a broker. He belongs to class No. 1, and nut to class No. 2, and 
accordingly you will enforce the non-intercourse rule against hims 

Circular No. 4.—Attention of members is called to the proviso upder 
head of ‘‘term risks,” which makes rate on brick dwellings and con- 
tents one per cent for five years, 





Change in the Management of Foreign Companies. 
THE following official notices have been issued to agents in the Eastern 
department from the head offices at New York of the Fire Insurance 
Association : 


GENTLEMEN—Having resigned my position as manager of the Eastern 
department, A. P. M. Roome and F. Lock have been appointed man- 
agers ; the latter has been intimately connected with the United States 
busiasss at the home office in London since its commencement. 

I wish to thank you for all your courtesies toward me personally and 
the company in the past, and I know I can bespeak from you the same 
zeal and attention in the future toward my successors that you have shown 
to the company through me hitherto. Wishing you every success, I re- 
main, yours very truly, Jos. H. WILLIAMS, 


We have the pleasure of notifying you of our appointment by the di- 
rectors as managers of this department. 

In advising you of this fact, we desire to acknowledge our appreciation 
of the cordial support you have heretofore given this company, and give 
expression to the hope that it may be increased by the close personal in- 
tercourse with you which it is our purpose, to the greatest possible degree, 
to maintain. In these relations we may best promote our mutual inter- 
ests with increasing profit to the association. 

We are, yours very truly, 
A. P. M. Roome, 
F. Lock, 


The American resident manager of the London Assurance Corporation, 
Benoni Lockwood, has tendered his resignation, to take effect when his 
successor is appointed, and Fire Manager James Clunes, from England, is 
expected at the New York office. 


t Joint Managers. 





Commissions to Agents and Brokers. 


THE meetings of representatives of fire insurance companies to discuss the 
subject of establishing a uniform rate of commissions to be paid to agents 
and brokers, called for June 11, was held on that and the subsequent day, 
according to the programme announced in our issue of last week. As we 
had been assured in advance that the meeting would undoubtedly be be- 
hind closed doors, THE SPECTATOR was not present at the conference, and 
so was not requested to retire with other outsiders. What the members 
of the conference deem it expedient to furnish the great army of under- 
writers, and the public in general, who were not present, is embodied 
in the following, which we clip from The Commercial Bulletin: 

The two day’s secret session of the fire underwriters ended Friday after- 
noon at four o’clock in a very harmonious, perhaps we should say unani-. 
mous, decision upon the question which called these gentlemen together. 
It was not wise, in our view, to make the convention a private conclave, 
from which the press (and therefore the public) were pre-ordained to be ex- 
cluded. The natural inference from such a procedure was to intimate 
to the public that the insurance companies had something to discuss and 
decide which was so awfully secret and mysterious as to be antagonistic 
to the average policyholder—who, after all or before all, happens to be 
the public, pure and simple. Nothing during the proceedings of the con- 
vention justified any such suspicion. Nor was any laundry-work, of the 
soiled linen order, performed which might not have been properly made 
the subject of a fairly written report. And the result of the convention’s 
deliberations fully vindicates this view of the matter. 

The attendance was large and fairly representative of the local, other 
State and foreign companies. The rooms of the New York Board were 
reasonably full during all the sessions. The tone and temper of the 
gentlemen in attendance were restrained and conservative ; and, apart from 
an occasional outburst of enthused eloquence, was comparatively mild 
and temperate. Among the orators and debaters whose views found 
utterance during the two days’ debate, in a way which was pronounced 
and distinctive, we have the names of Messrs. Walton of the Citizens of 
New York, who was chairman of the convention (and whose opening ad- 
dress and subsequent rulings, as presiding officer, had much to do with 
successful final results), Moore and Hope of the Continental, Heald and 
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Washburn of the Home, Hall of the Northern Assurance Company of 
London and Aberdeen, Bowker of the North American of Boston, Mark 
Howard of the National of Hartford, Platt of the North America of Phila- 
delphia, Cowardin of Richmond, Va., Murray of the German-American of 
this city, and others. 

The outcome of all the discussion was the adoption by a unanimous 
vote of resolutions which, if signed and lived up to by the needful number 
of companies, will no doubt tend to the upbuilding of the depressed fire 
insurance interest, and, to that extent, make more secure the interests of 
policyholders and the public. 

These resolutions were reported by a committee of fifteen leading in- 
surance managers, comprising the following well-known gentlemen: 
J. H. Washburn, vice-president and secretary of the Home, New York ; 
F. C, Moore, vice-president, Continental, New York; H. A. Oakley, 
president, Howard, New York ; Charles Platt, president, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia; J. E. Pulsford, United States 
manager of the Liverpool and London and Globe; George L. Chase, 
president of the Hartford; M. Bennett, Jr., of Hartford, United States 
manager of the Scottish Union and National and the Lion, of Great 
Britain; D. W. C. Skilton, secretary of the Phoenix of Hartford; W. 
A. Anderson, president of the Mercantile, New York; Charles Sewall, 
deputy manager, Commercial Union of London ; John W. Murray, vice- 
president, German-American of New York ; Mark Howard, president of 
the National of Hartford; Henry Powles, president of the Merchants of 
Newark, N. J.; Henry E. Bowers, United States manager of the 
Guardian of London, and George R. Crawford, president of the West- 
chester of New York. It will be admitted that this was an exceptionally 
strong committee, The resolutions, as submitted by the committee, and, 
with some few changes, finally adopted with remarkable unanimity and 
enthusiasm, are as follows : 






























Resolved, That no brokerage shall be paid by any company or agent in 
excess of ten per cent on the premium. 

Resolved, That it shall be optional with companies to compensate agents 
either by flat commissions of not exceeding fifteen per cent or by a flat 
commission not exceeding ten per cent and a contingent commission not ex- 
ceeding twelve and a half per cent on the profits of the agency—the same 
to be computed on the actual receipts of the agency for the year, deduct- 
ing the losses and expenses incurred at such agency, including State and 
local taxation. 

Resolved, That no compensation other than the foregoing, either in the 
form of office rent, clerk hire, solicitors’ fees or salary, or in any other 
way, directly or indirectly, shall be paid to any agent or broker. 

Resolved, That, instead of an agency, any company or number of com- 
panies may establish a branch office in any city, and compensate its 
manager by a fixed annual salary—in which case the manager shall be 
subject to the foregoing rules in regard to the brokerage ; and no allow- 
ance shall be made to such manager for any solicitors whom he may em- 
ploy. 

Resolved, That no company, member of this convention, shall change 
its agency without giving notice in writing of its intention so to do, at 
least sixty days in advance, to all its associates in such agency. : 

Resolved, That these resolutions shall be binding when signed by 120 
companies, and the companies signing them do thereby pledge their honor 
to the observance of the same. 

By another and final resolution, the matter of securing the 120 signatures 
to these resolutions, and the carrying out of their purport, was referred 
and entrusted to a committee of fifteen, to be subsequently appointed by 
the president of the convention, 








































The North American Life Assurance Company. 


AN examination of the reports of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada shows that the North American Life has been much more success- 
ful during the same period of its history than any other Canadian com- 
pany, and that this young company has already attained a leading position 
there. This company issues all the approved forms of policies and annui- 
ties, and has recently introduced a new form of policy, under the name of 
: ‘*commercial insurance,” devised and copyrighted by its managing di- 
rector, Wm. McCabe, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain, whereby the great protection of life insurance is placed within the 
reach of all. This plan is founded upon the most approved mortality ex- 
perience, and the same scientific basis as those plans which have stood 
successfully the test of experience for generations. The over-payment or 
reserve part of the ordinary life premium is rendered unnecessary by a 
gradual increase of the premium for the cost of insurance, as the age of 
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the insured increases, and an element of cohesion is intr 
provision of a contingent fund. The great distinctive feat 
whereby it differs from the assessment plan, is the collectio 
insurance, called for by the mortality table, at conveni 
named in the policy, thus preventing frequent, irregular and harassi 

calls, and also the possible loss of the policy by the miscarriage of sae 
The requirements by this plan of the payment as he g0€s, at conve ie 
fixed dates, of the actual tabular cost of the protection the insured mae 
remedies a grave defect in all assessment plans. We understand this i 
has already been received with great favor, and no doubt the com an a 
do a large business on it. ie, 


Oduced by tbe 
ure of the plan 
n of the cost of 
ent fixed dates 





Meeting of the Field Men. 

THREE important underwriters’ conventions took place in New York last 
week. The managers of the different companies held an interesting meet. 
ing in New York city on Thursday, and on Tuesday the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents met at Niagara Falls 
following the adjournment of which, and on the following day, the Under. 
writers Association of New York State held its annual sessions, The 
New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents elected 
officers as follows: President, Thomas Turnbull ; vice-president, L, §, 
Morgan, and secretary, J. M. Hodges. The Underwriters Association 
chose officers as follows: President, O. W. Palmer; first vice-president, 
C. W. Du Bois; second vice-president, W. A. Holman: secretary and 
treasurer, J. M. Hodges. Executive committee—C. F. Paige, chairman: 
C. R. Knowles, A. P. Howes, D. J. De Camp, J. H. Van Buren, 

C. B. Whitney, secretary of the Hartford Fire, addressed the New York 
State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday of last week. His address dwelt upon reminis. 
cences of companies and agents, and compared the past with the present 
practices of fire writing. Extracts are made from his interesting address 
as follows : 

Strange as it may seem to us now, the first agents received no commis- 
sions whatever. Their compensation came entirely from the survey and 
policy fee, which varied with the labor performed, and was always col- 
lected from the assured. All agency appointments were passed upon 
by the board of directors, and the compensation fixed by them when the 
appointments were approved. 

The first mention made of commissions upon the records of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company was six years after its organization, Tobe 
exact, February 20, 1816, when Hooker & Brewster of Middlebury, Vt., 
were authorized to retain for their services fifty cents on each policy. No 
difference was made whether the policy represented a large or small 
amount of,insurance ; the compensation was the same. 

The next recorded advance we find under date of October 5, 1819, this 
being the year the tna was organized, when Hooker Leavitt of Green- 
field, Mass., was appointed and authorized to retain a commission of five 
percent. The 2£tna’s Instruction Book was issued September 1g of this 
year, and in it the agents’ commission was printed 2% per cent, aad per- 
haps some agents were appointed and thus compensated ; but as the 


book which I have had access to had five per cent inserted in ink, I take 


it that most of the agents received that commission. The agent was also 
allowed to collect from the assured the survey and policy fee in addition. 

Sep.ember 16, 1820, Samuel Cowles of Cleveland, O., was appointed, 
his commission being established at five per cent, ‘‘ together with the ex- 
pense of the policy,” as the record has it, which I suppose was simply 
the survey and policy fee, as before stated. 

The next record of any change was July 11, 1822, when Roger Skinner of 
New Haven, Conn., Samuel L. Kibbe of Canandaigua, N. Y., and Hooker 
& Brewster of Middlebury, Vt., were allowed ten per cent on all premi- 
ums exceeding $1000. All under $1000, the commission was five pet 
cent. There were other agents appointed afterward who only received 
five per cent. ig . 

The next recorded advance was July 5, 1827, when Lester Wilson of 
Nashville, Tenn., was appointed, his commission being seven and one- 
half percent. This was, however, exceptional, and for a number of years 
afterward other appointments were made and only five per cent commis- 
sion paid. I simply mention it to show that the tendency. was entirely in 
an upward direction. 

October 2, 1830, J. B. Tomlinson of Mobile, Ala., was commissioned, 
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was authorized to retain ten per cent. This was also exceptional, 
agents were afterward appointed and limited to five per cent. 

Trg iastraition Book of the Protection, issued in 1835, being more for 

the government of Western agents, where it was the leading company, 


and he 


reads as follows : 
ensation which the agent receives for his services consists of 
fi Lyrae oe upon the amount received, to be paid by the office—fifty cents 
pada policy issued, or more, if such is the custom of the country, to 
~ id by the insured (but when the applicant has been heretofore in- 
et at another office and transfers his risk to us, he pays nothing for 
his olicy, and you charge the same in your account with the office). A 
vasonable charge for the trouble of taking the survey to be paid also by 
ae insured, and, in case of loss, a fair allowance for the agent’s services 
in adjusting, the same to be paid by the office. 

Also in the 1839 edition of the Hartford’s Instruction Book, the rate of 
commission is put at seven and one-half per cent. 

Somewhere about 1840 the commission went to ten per cent, and so 
remained until near 1860, when it went to fifteen per cent, and this has 
been the minimum ever since. What the maximum has been no one can 
tell. 

In all the time elapsing between 1810 and 1885 there have been-but two 
efforts made to reduce the rates of compensation to agents—one in April, 
1850, of which I will speak later, and then again in June, 1867, when 
fourteen New York city companies, doing an agency business, petitioned 
the executive committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters as 


follows : 

The undersigned officers of companies doing an agency business re- 
spectfully suggest to your honorable committee not only the propriety, 
but the imperative necessity, of dealing with and legislating upon the 


following points: 

Ist. Agents’ commissions should be immediately reduced to ten per 
a. The limit of the phrase ‘* Other insurance permitted without notice 
until required,” under certain circumstances. 

Action was taken at that session, and the following resolution unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the committee, the time has arrived 
when the commission to agents should be reduced to ten per cent, and 
that the subject be referred to a special committee of seven, who, with 
the secretary, shall correspond with the companies belonging to this 
board, and lay the results of such correspondence before the executive 
committee for action at its next quarterly meeting, or before if thought 
advisable. 

The executive committee met in Boston on September 11, 1867, with a 
very full attendance, and though the meeting was strictly private, yet there 
were delegates of agents in the city to look after their interests. The 
minutes of the session when the commission question was discussed were 
never printed, though the session was long and exciting. And the fol- 
lowing harmless little notation was all that ever appeared upon the rec- 
ords of the committee to mark the event: 

The committee appointed at the last session to take into consideration 
the practicability of reducing agents’ commissions made a verbal report, 
and filed the result of their labors with the secretary. On motion, the 
matter was laid on the table. 

From the statistics I have given, it will be seen there has been a gradual 
but sure increase in commissions since 1816, necessitating of itself an 
increase in the rates of premium, until the present time, when I learn 
another movement is on foot among the companies to try and come to 
some distinct understanding in regard to this important item of expense. 
It is true, Ihave traced the advance in commissions from the books of 
one company, but there can be no possible doubt about the same changes 
and advances having been made at or about the same time by all the 
agency companies, 

As to the effect upon the business arising from the increase of commis- 
Sions there can be but one opinion among underwriters, and it 1s that it 
had been disastrous. Competition has largely increased, because agents 
have largely increased in number. They have increased because the 
compensation has enabled more to live and thrive than there could had 
the commissions been less, and certainly the personnel has not been im- 
Proved by the addition of numbers. The early agent was usually a mer- 
chant or banker of the highest social and commercial standing. There 
was not the sneer upon the lip that oftentimes comes now when an insur- 
ance agent is spoken of. It was an honorable calling. It ranked with 
mid other profession in the estimation and minds of the people, as its 
portance entitled it to do, Such men as Anson G, Phelps, Simeon 





Draper, ex-Gov. Bullock of Massachusetts, ex-Gov. Smith of Rhode 
Island, ex-Gov. Buckingham of Connecticut, ex-Gov. Morgan of New 
York, and Charles J. Folger, late Secretary of the Treasury, were all once 
insurance agents. We do not look for such men now, even if they could 
be induced to take an agency. Their old-fashioned methods are out of 
date. They could do no husiness. a ae 

The early company never contemplated fully indemnifying in case of 
total loss. It was always the intention the assured should have an inter- 
est in his property beyond the insurance, and only when the calls of 
trade, as years rolled by, demanded full insurance as a basis for credit, was 
it assented to. It is a grave question whether its recognition was in the 
interest of the body politic, It enabled merchants to get credit very far be- 
yond their capital, and thus provided them with means to monoplize trade. 
It is true it assisted the small dealer to commence business when his 
scanty means would have prevented, but at the same ‘time it was a hint 
for a fire in case his business was unprofitable. It was this full and often- 
times over-insurance which suggested the three-fourths value clause to 
the. managers of the Protection. Here then was the first great evil the 
business had to contend with. 

The second, and it is the crying evil to-day, the depreciation in the 
quality of service’ rendered to companies by their agents. As commis- 
sions increased, more were attracted to the business, and with numbers 
the standard of efficiency was lowered. The companies have never, sincé 
the rate of commission exceeded five per cent, had the proper and legiti- 
mate work of an agency performed as well as it was performed before. 
At that time every policy was based upon an application and survey 
signed by the assared, and in most cases made a warranty under the 
policy. The small rate of commission was no inducement for an agent 
to give his company an undesirable risk. How is it now? How many 
companies doing an agency business, at the present time, get surveys on 
special hazards even? They get some, but not many. 

In the early times, I will defy you to find a single policy with other 
insurance without notice permitted written upon it ; and now “O, I. P.” 
is seen on thousands of policies, and put there with a rubber stamp, and 
even in some cases of small dwellings, the risks are accepted without 
question, 

In the early day, who ever saw forms of policy on household effects 
printed and distributed for the use of agents, which contained in one item 
everything one would find in the dwellings of the most opulent, com- 
mencing with household furniture, useful and ornamental, and ending 
with pictures and their frames, not exceeding cost, watches, jewelry, stat- 
uary and bric-a-brac? Such forms I have known to be distributed in 
districts of small farmers, where the average insurance on the furniture 
would not be over $500, and where, in many cases of loss, the meaning of 
the terms used would have to be explained to the assured. 

I said we do not get as efficient service from our agents now 
as in former times, and I said it understandingly. Though the aver- 
age commission is to-day higher than ever before, the labor per- 
formed is less. Sanborn’s maps relieve many from stating expos- _ 
ures, and where there is no map there is a disinclination to make 
diagrams showing distances, and when made, seldom are the ex- 
posures on the opposite side of a sixty-foot street shown at all, and on 
renewals these formalities are invariably ignored. And yet every now’ 
and then we have appeals for more commissions, and many companies grant 
it. I do not want.to be considered as including and condemning all 
agents in these remarks. There are many conscientious and painstaking 
gentlemen among them, and these will take no exceptions to what I say, 
for they well know the statements are true, and they condemn these slack 
practices in no measured terms. Is it to be wondered at that we have 
fires? Is it not a wonder we do not have more, with our loose methods 
and the encouragements we are all the time giving the dishdnest and 
knavish? Nor is this all; we place temptation in the path of the weak, 
and I have no doubt many a man has a weight of guilt resting upon his 
soul for which we are entirely responsible, and for which we should be 
censured and condemned. Look at our rates compared with those of the 
early times, and then look at our loss ratio compared with theirs. For 
the first fifteen years the Hartford was in business, the company divided 
eighty-six per cent of the premiums in dividends, The balance of four- 
teen per cent, together with the interest on the assets, carried the com- 
pany along, and a handsome amount (for those times) was added to the 
surplus; but as years rolled by, and commissions increased, which 
brought with every advance a legion of additional agents, although rates 
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went forward with them, though not in the same proportion ; yet when 
we take the business of the same company for fifty years, we find the ratio 
of loss is raised from seventeen per cent in the first fifteen to sixty-nine 
per cent during the whole period ; and yet the business, notwithstanding, 
was profitable, for the ratio of expenses covering this time, even with the 
increase of commissions, was but fifteen and one-half per cent. The 
average for the first fifteen years, including the cost of organization, was 
but eleven per cent, Gentlemen, were the services rendered to compa- 
nies now as they were in the earlier years, and which are paid for at a 
higher rate of compensation than ever before, it would not be your busi- 
ness to survey and inspect risks, It would be your business to regulate 
lines and adjust the losses. The risks would be passed upon and their 
eligibility decided by the local agent, who on the ground has a better op- 
portunity to examine the physical hazard in all its various points than 
you possibly can, for he can see how buildings are constructed. He 
should in every case where he is either unfamiliar with the hazard or not 
perfectly posted as to the character and standing of the assured, either 
decline the risk or make out, or cause to be made out, an application and 
a survey of the premises to be signed by the assured in duplicate, one 
copy being left with him, so that no excuse could be offered that he did 
not know what he had signed if a loss should occur. No risk should be 
taken for a compary when there is the least suspicion about it morally, 
or the physical hazard is such the company is better off without it. How 
many times have we all known agents to decline a risk on account of its 
hazard, and then yield so far as to send it to ‘‘one of my companies to see 
if they will take it,” suppressing all he knows about it, and if accepted 
washing his hands of all responsibility in case it burns, The early agent 
did nothing of this kind. For the time he was the company. He did 
not report oftener than once a month, and distant agents were allowed 
six months to make their returns. He decided by what he knew of the 
applicant and the risk whether he wanted the insurance. Of course there 
were faults of practice in the early day, but these faults lie more with the 
companies themselves than with the agents. There was no difficulty in get- 
ting efficient service if it was looked for. Agents of high character 
were readily secured; very few depended upon insurance solely for 
a livelihood. It was incidental, the main reliance being upon some 
other business, There were not many solicitors, and no brokers, There 
is a movement on foot to get more usefulness out of agents by lowering 
the amount of commissions and giving them a contingent onthe profits. Is 
this not a sad commentary on the servants of the companies that, in 
order to get them to do the work properly for which they are paid, the 
companies must take them into partnership? Would a merchant take 
his clerks into partnership because they were inefficient and neglectful ? 
Of course not. Then why should acompany doso. And yet, humiliating 
as it is to own, there are very many companies who believe this is the 
only way to get such a knowledge of their business as to make it profitable. 

It is true the early underwriter had some advantages which we do not 
now have. As has been already indicated, his method of putting business 
upon his books was vastly superior to ours, He had an advantage over 
us in the superior construction of his buildings, his chimneys were per- 
fect, and in this one item there was a great immunity from fire. There 
were more brick in an old-fashioned chimney, as you all know, than 
there is in three of our modern build. The hazard of kerosene was want- 
ing, the whale furnishing the family light. Gasoline and its kindred in- 
cendiaries were unknown, and the thousand and one inventions which 
have since arrived, increasing our fire hazard, he did not have to en- 
counter, It makes us smile when we see the lines he wrote, and the rate 
he charged, but, judging from results—and they are the true criterion of 
ability—I am sure the early underwriter will compare very favorably with 
his more modern brother. He knew, and believed in his agent, and his 
agent did not deceive him. With this all-important factor in his favor, in 
truth, the only real essential to success, I can see where he had a great 
advantage over us ; and if there is any lesson to be learned from the his- 
tory of the past, it is that we should, above all other things, look well to 
the character, the good judgment and the honesty of our representatives. 

A few last words and I have done. What has the experience of the 
past brought to our business? I have shown that in putting hazards upon 
our books we do not exercise one tithe of the care our predecessors did 
in this all-important matter. Surely experience has brought us nothing 
here. We have inaugurated the daily report and the Sanborn map; but 
this is only evidence we dare not trust our business to our representatives, 
as the early underwriter was content to do, feit safe in doing, and was 
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safe in doing. It is mortifying to acknowledge this, but the facts teach 
no other lesson, Our negligent ways have brought us disaster, and ne, 
cessity has compelled us to advance rates, and we make the Public 
for that neglect which we ought to have nerve enough to correct, The 
early underwriter built better than he knew, and year by year we have 
been undermining the structure. We keep more books and can trace any 
matter connected with our business better than he could. At first the 
4£tna kept no office register of risks it then wrote, the only entry being 
the name and premium, which was put upon the journal ; but it and its 
contemporary companies made money all the same, and as that is what 
was intended by doing the business, they were satisfied. What then is 
left for us but to return to the cardinal principles which we in our greed 
for business have lost sight of. Wecan even leave commissions where 
they now are and reduce our present rates. They are few in number, 
but weighty in their effects. Be sure of the integrity of our agents, 
Make our policies specific, and in most cases have them referred toa 
survey, Refuse to grant other insurance without notice, except on large 
and constantly changing stocks. In these three primal maxims, which 
have come to us as a legacy from the past, lies not only safety but merited 
success, 





The Gas Machine Risk. 


THE property loss, and especially the loss of life, by the explosion which 
caused the destruction of Beckerle & Co.’s hat factory in Danbury, Conn, 
on June 6, was entirely due to the dangerous kind of gas machine used 
on the premises. Instead of being the kind of machine recommended 
and indorsed by the National Board of Underwriters, this appears to have 
been a machine called ‘ Tirrill’s underground meter gas machine,” which 
has been the means of destroying nearly $500,000 worth of property anda 
score of lives during the past ten years or so. Perhaps the thirty-three 
companies who will have $90,000 to pay for their faith in this particular 
gas machine will profit by the expensive lesson thus taught them, and 
adopt some stringent measures to prevent the use of any kind of a gas 
machine that does not provide every possible safeguard against accidents 
—if such explosions can properly be termed accidents. Propertyowners 
are not so much to blame as the insurance companies for buying danger. 
ous apparatus. They are importuned by agents of various manufacturers, 
who commend their machines as the safest and best made. Having no 
practical knowledge of the subject, the purchaser is forced to rely upon 
the representations of others. Underwriters do know about gas m- 
chines, and have adopted resolutions and regulations regarding them, 
but they are not enforced. Agents neglect to inform propertyowners that 
certain machines are dangerous, and the companies go on insuring the 
property as though no special hazard had been introduced, 





Prevention and Suppression of Fires. 
THAT every city, town and village in the country should provide some 
means for extinguishing fires is admitted by almost everybody, This, 
perhaps, is owing to the fact that the necessity for such a provision has, 
at some time or other, been brought home to propertyholders in almost 
every place in the land by sweeping conflagrations. While the import 
ance of being always ready and on the watch for fires cannot be too forc- 
bly impressed upon the minds of propertyowners, as well as those officials 
whose duty it is to see to such matters, it should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the paramount importance of preventing fires. It is well enough 
to be prepared to fight fires, plagues, etc., but how much better to employ 
that caution and prudence which render the chance for such calamities@ 
remote possibility. Take the case of cholera. Should we be satisfied 
with simply providing skilled physicians, hospitals and other means for 
the treatment of the disease? Certainly not. Such a caution, however, 
should not be everlooked ; but to strike at the very life of the plague, 
must endeavor to prevent its introduction into our midst, So with fire. 
Our first and chief effort should be to prevent its breaking out. To dothis 
successfully not only requires legal and moral restraint, but care in the 
construction of buildings, the handling of fire, and a thousand other little 
things that come only to the notice of those who preside over the house- 
holds. A casein point has just come to our notice, and shows to what 
extent some communities value preventive methods. Not much stress is 
laid upon the importance of ‘‘ burning out chimneys” by the average 
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rtyowner ; yet in St. Augustine, Fla.—the oldest city in the United 
ad poor widow was recently fined $20 for not having attended to 
It may be worth mentioning, in this connection, that St. 


such a duty. » * 
Augustine has a remarkable record for exemption from fires, while her 
sister cities in the Peninsular State have been great sufferers. Whether 


such good fortune has come to St. Augustine from the practice of whole- 
some methods for the prevention of fires or purely as a matter of luck, we 
are unable to say ; but we do know that cities and towns that have shown 
adisregard for such precautions have never been known to enjoy such 
luck. And hence we think it safe to assume that even luck prefers to 
yisit those who show by their lives of prudence that they are most unwill- 
ing to trust their fortunes and property to such a fickle goddess. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company has been admitted 
to do business in Massachusetts. 

—J. Montgomery Hare will deliver the annual address before the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest at the annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 16. 

—The Illinois Senate has passed a bill to enable incorporated towns 
having an organized fire department to levy a license upon insurance com- 
panies for the partial support of the same. 

—Ten bidders submitted proposals for furnishing iron-work for the 
new building of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which is to occupy the Newhall House site at Milwaukee. The lowest 
bid was $55,355. 

—E. G. Snow, Jr., the new officer of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, in the rush of closing up matters at Boston, found it necessary 
to decline a complimentary dinner at Young's hotel, tendered to him by 
the Boston insurance fraternity. 

—The Boston Board of Fire Insurance Brokers has been fully organized 
with thirty-three agent-brokers and thirty-four brokers, a total member- 
ship of sixty-seven. The officers of the board are as follows: President, 
W. B. Sears; vice-president, Chas. W. Holden; treasurer, Hammond 
Vinton; secretary, Osborn Howes, Jr. 

—Col. George W. Neff of Cincinnati, formerly general agent of the 
Western Assurance Company of Toronto, has been indicted for embezzle- 
ment at the instance of that company, the claim being that when Mr. Neff 
left its services he was behind in his accounts about $10,000, which has 
never been settled. Mr. Neff claims, on the other hand, that the com- 
pany owes him $6144. 

—The Middle Department Association of Underwriters has appointed 
W. T. Blackwell special for the Providence-Washington, chairman of the 
committee for Morris county, N. J., and an organization has been formed 
called the Board of Underwriters of Morris County, with Theodore Ayers, 
president, H. T. Hall, vice-president, and George J. Drake, secretary, 
all of Morristown, This board will at once proceed to rate the entire 
county, 

—The growing business of the Clinton Fire and Providence-Washing- 
ton Insurance Companies has made it necessary for the Western man- 
ager, Holger De Roode, to add another apartment to his attractive and 
Spacious office at the northwest cornerof La Salle and Adams streets, 
Chicago. Mr. De Roode seems to possess staying qualities in a literal 
sense, having been a continuous tenant of the Schloesser block since its 
erection, 

—We some time since referred to the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company having issued the largest plate-glass policy ever known, on the 
glass in the Board of Trade building in Chicago, amounting to over 
$32,000, The Lloyds now come to the front with another big risk on the 
ng completed Cotton Exchange in New York, one of the finest 
ome in the metropolis, The exact amount of the policy is not 

» but it is doubtless very large. 
ony celebrated Hillman life insurance case is now on trial at Leaven- 
as Kan. It is stated that the life companies involved have been 
ing depositions in New Mexico, and it is supposed from parties who 





claim to have seen Hillman there since the killing. On the other hand, 
the plaintiff's attorneys will make the most out of the point that though, 
the insurance companies have always claimed that Hillman was in New 
Mexico, they have not produced him, though they have had five years to 
doitin. Mrs. Hillman is apparently firm in the belief that her husband 
was killed, and that $25,000, with interest, making it about $40,000, be- 
longs to her. The trial of the case will consume much of the present 
term of court. 

—Henry D. Lyman, for five years chief clerk to the chief post-office 
inspector at Washington, has been elected secretary of the American 
Surety Company, Mr. Lyman’s former position gave him charge of all 
cases of defalcations relating to the United States mail service, hence he 
is aptly fitted by experience to enter the service of the American Surety. 
Mr. Lyman was subsequently appointed chief clerk of the office of the 
Assistant Postmaster-General, to which office Mr. Elmer (the president 
of the American Surety Company) succeeds Thomas J. Brady. He acted 
in that capacity during the entire time of Mr. Elmer’s service, which was 
memorable for the great reduction of expense in the ‘‘ star route mails.” 
He was appointed by President Arthur to succeed Mr. Elmer upon his 
retirement. Mr. Lyman brings an extended .experience from public life, 
and is eminently fitted for the position he is called to fill. 


—The last issue of The Commercial World of London contains a re- 
port of the proceedings at the annual general meeting of shareholders, 
and reference to the directors’ report submitted. In the past year the 
business in bulk shows no absolute falling off, although, arising no doubt 
from the cautious policy which has been pursued, the development has 
not been in the high ratio of the preceding year. This seems natural con- 
sidering the rapid succession of fires during the past year in all the great 
centres of industry, especially in England and America. Nevertheless, 
a considerable surplus is shown in the year’s business, The premiums 
in the past year were £1,280,222, against £1,271,487, showing an increase 
of £8743, against £99,906 in the previous year. The losses were £790,- 
480, against £696,621 in 1883. The surplus in the past year, after provid- 
ing for losses and expenses, and without the addition of interest, was 
£105,501, against £206,000 in the previous year. The company’s fire 
business was, however, in 1883 remarkably favorable, and therefore it 
was hardly to be expected that two equally good years would follow in 
succession. In the life department 684 policies were issued, assuring 
£417,717, and yielding in new premiums £13,443; the corresponding 
items in the previous year being 653 policies, assuring £370,577, with new 
premiums £13,127. Annuity bonds to the number of 211 were issued 
for a consideration of £131,575; and during the year the holders of 98 
annuity bonds died, relieving the company of the annual payment of 
£3695. As the result of the year’s business, the life funds were increased 
by £180,970 (the increase in 1883 was £47,601), and at the end of the year 
amounted to £3,650,650. 


—The Buffalo Express states that the largest loss payment that has 
been made in Buffalo for a long time was settled at the office of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company on Friday. It grew out of the loss of the 
propeller Michigan in Lake Michigan last winter, Besides having risks 
on her cargo, the Continental Company had a $50,000 risk on the vessel's 
bull. On Friday W. B. Dimick, as attorney for Lorenzo Dimick, gen- 
eral agent of the Continental, drew the company’s check for the full 
amount placed on the vessel’s hull by the company. This is is the largest 
draft ever paid by any one company for one loss on the lakes. The 
Michigan, which was the property of the Detroit and Grand Haven Rail- 
road Company, was insured by the Continental agents at Detroit for 
$50,000. As the sixty days from the time the loss papers were presented 
were up Friday, a loss draft, as it is called, was sent down from the own- 
ers of the vessel, which they had received from the Detroit agents. It 
came in at the Farmers and Mechanics Bank, and an assistant cashier 
was sent up to Mr. Dimick’s office for the check to cover the amount, 
When W. B. Dimick took his pen to sign the check, the cashier got up 
very close and watched the operation, as though it had been a delicate 
affair in surgery, and he was visibly relieved when it was done. The 
check was drawn on the Third National Bank, and had to be certified, 
after which it was converted into a New York draft. The Continental 
Company holds in exchange for this amount a bill of sale for two-thirds 
of the Michigan, which, as she went down in some 300 feet of water, will 
be sold very cheap if anybody wishes to buy. The other third is held by 
other companies, who held risks of $25,000 on the Michigan. 
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Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100 100,000} 148.81 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Jan. 13,’85| 165 
Montauk...........-.... 50 200,000 | 127.24 |* Jan. 1785 s |June 3,85} 95 
Fe itecnnsconesiccess 50 200,000} 193.41 |*Jan.,’85 5 (May 28,’85] 145 
TS occnaccenesacons 37% 200,000} 128.05 |*Jan.,’85| 4 |Feb.25,’85| 86% 
New York Bowery-....... 25 300,000} 184.92 |* Jan., 85] 6 |Juner3,’85] 132 
New York Equitable es 210,000} 264.79 |*Jan.,’85| 6 | Jan. 23,'85| 147% 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000} 120,04 ug."84| 4 |Juner2,’85} 60 
500,000] 166.29 |*Jan.,"85| 5 |June 8,’85| 138 
350,000] 124.88 *Apr.,’85 3 |May 22,85 108% 
200,000} 269.31 |*Jan., ’85 6 |June26,’84| 175 
200,000} 131.75 |*Jan., 85 5 (Mar. 5,'84| + 105 
200,000} 133.67 |*Jan.,’ 85 5 |Dec. 3,’84] 109% 
150,000 235.98 ;*Jan.,’85| 6 |Feb. 4.85] 145 
1,000,000 | 164.09 |*Jan., 85 5 |Mays,’85| 132% 
200,000} 109.71 | Jan., '85/ 3 |Mar. 4,’85! 106 
200,000| 163.78 Maen § tT scweces | 
200,000] 171.77 |*Feb.,’85 5 ,Juner6, 85 118 
200,000} 160.75 |*Jan., "85 3% |Apr. 155, 85} 94 
500,000} 101,28 July, "81 4 |jJune 6,85; 50 
350,000/ 102.53 | Aug., "84 2 amp 85} 51% 
200,000} 131.69 |*Jan.,’85 5 ay 29,85, 116% 
100,000} 118.06 |*Jan.,’85 S  Fedewaseend 105 
Goleed Beate .cwe omen a5 250,000} 188.41 oe 785 5 |June 2,85) 127% 
eecccccce 10 300,000 | 168.19 |*Feb..’85 5 |Apr.27,'85| 120% 
Wilismatersis Gig 2 50 250,000 275.71 |*Jan.,’85| 10 |June 3,’85| 225 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| 
Net | Last Sy 
3. | best | 1 333 
8 : ‘alue o . N 
NAME OF COMPANY, | S8 | Capita |"ine 27 S58 
$y Paid up Per 100, as 
aq? Fan. 1, | SBS 
1885. Date. |\Per Ct. £5 
British America, Toronto ..... — a $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 85 4 1:2% 
Western, Toronto................-- 20 | 400,000| 150.91 (*July, "83 12 135 
| 
*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. ${One percent each month. « Devoted exclusively to in- 


rers and Builders pays two per cent 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
ke... 
s Net Last : 
33 panes DiviDEND ih 
> alue ‘AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capitat etd . i 
& Paid up. ——___| $\\ 
8 Per $100, SS) 
Q Fan. x, 3 
1885 Date. |\Per cy, ss 
ee 
#£tna, Hartford...... iabncediaiin pacanel $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 ’ 
American, Boston... 100 '300,000 Oxre-ss : oe 9 | 2% 
American, Newark 5 600,000 240.79 ae 5 t30 
American, Philadelphia...-.......- 100 420,000 | 201.66 |* Oct.’ a 10 | 16 
American Central, St. Louis........ 25 600,000 | 128.43 *Jan. "ge 5 | 16 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence...-| 33% 200,000 | 105.53 |*Jan.. 190 5 14 
Boatmans F. and M. PORE Pioven 50 250,000 | 116.41 *Suly, 19) 4 115 
California, San Francisco 100 600,000} 115.63 |tjan.’at| 3 | ® 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........---.--.- 5° 500,000} 101.13 July. "8s 7 pe 
Cian, Bt, Wait cc cseesosestecs 100 200,000 | 189.0 . 
Commercial, San Francisco......... 100 200,000 nae Res ‘e: : pe 
Concordia, Milwaukee.....-....--- 100 200,000} 145.49 | Jan..’8s 135 
Connecticut, Hartford............-- 100 1,000,000 | 124.16 |*Jan.. A 4 a 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 198.47 |*Jan.’ge | ¢ | t 
Ns so ccencniconcornewnd 100 200,000] 136.59 |*Apr.,’8s| 5 tk 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000] 116.86 |*Jan 1g. $ . 
Fire Association, Philadelphia....-.| 50 $00,000] 235.76 |*Jan. "8s 3 ; 
Fire Ins, Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000 | 121.60 |*Jan,, 85 30 1 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 129.94 |tApr., 3 . 
Firemens, Baltimore .....--.----.-- 18 378,000 | 125.33 |*Jan., ” 3 = 
Firemens, Dayton........-------.-- 20 250,000} 113.82 |t Jan.,’85| 92 45 
Firemens, Newark...........-....- 30 600,000 | 255.07 |*Jan.. 85 6 rho 
Franklin, ca hi -| 100 490,000} 300,38 |tJ & A’ "85| 10 350 
German, "Pittsbu oaeececesceee--e 50 200,000} 141,02 |* *Jan., 85] 6 | 190 
Girard F. an aM. ep hiladelphia isteianal 100 300,000 ato.46 |¢ & A’ 85 | x 298 
Hartford, Hartford ecocwenensencecee 100 1,250,000 | 198.35 an, '8s 10 250 
Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000} 183.60 |¢ eter 85} 3: 45 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 4000,000 | 204.29 |*Jan., ‘8 1 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 . 200,000 | 194.71 i ‘es 3 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 5° 250,009 | 136.27 |*Jan., "85 3 1 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.....-...... 25 250,000} 136.68 |*Jan.,’85| 4 1 
Mercantile Cleveland_........--..- 100 200,000} 118.43 | Jan.,'8s 2 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 143.15 |* May,’8s 5 7 
Merchants Providence. ...........- 5° 200,000} 126.53 |*Jan.,'85| 3 | 100 
Merchants, Newark........ peoscwece 25 400,000} 185.18 |*jan.,’85 5 45 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit......-. 5° 200,000} 120.52 | _....... .. 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,c00| 427.86 |*Jan., es 5 Bs 
National, Hartford.............. -| 100 1,000,000 | 142.57 | ls Jan., 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 100 300,000] 116,13 |*Apr., ‘$3 3 100 
Newark, Newark..........-....... ho 250,000] 219.15 Jan. 83) x0 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 §00,000/ 142.81 |*Jan., "85 4 140 
North American, Boston..........-. 100 200,000] 123.79 |*Apr., a 3 105 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 100 600,000} 135.65 | Jan., 5 138 
Orient, Hartford.........- .--ccccoe 100 1,000,000 | 197.34 \*July,’ S 4 5 
Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sept. 784) 5 210 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000 99.t1 \* July, ’84 4 m2 
Peoples, Pittsburgh................ 50 200,000] 121.52 |*Jan., ‘85 3 18 
ON ES Ee a 100 2,000,000] 138.63 |tJ&A’8s| 7 170 
og eee 100 200,000} 107.79 | Apr.,’85 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence, 50 400,000} 105.27 |*July, 84) 4 104 
Reading, Reading 10 250,000 | 137.16 |*Jan.,’85| 4 140 
Security, New Haven 50 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan., 85 4 100 
Sprin eld fF. and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |*Jan., ’85 5 18 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia eaibened 50 400,000] 192.61 pame "85 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 $00,000] 153.32 |*Jan.,’85| 5 195 
Sun, San Francisco.......--------- 100 300,000] 115.22 |tJan.,"85| 2% | 100 
pe Sa 100 500,000! 161.31 |t J &A'85| 5 5 
Union, nanones  abauandentel 5 375,000 | 101,25 |*Oct., '84) 3 1h 
Union, San Francisco........--.... 100 750,000| 115,09 |tApr., "85 | 3 113 
United Firemens, “Pulisdsiphia. 10 300,000] 117.24 |*Mar., "85 3 130 
Washington, IIE ecnicenticccesd 100 1,000,000] 105.56 | Apr.,’84 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh...--.---.---.. 5° 300,000} 124.21 |* May,’85| 3% | 126 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P. Amount 
== Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per Latest Price. 
Stock. | Shave, 
£ £ £ s a. 
City of London...... to 1 oo 12 6 
Commercial Union 50 5 17 o- - 
— Insurance Association...... ouné 10 2 2 10 - 
: : “9 weecccecsecccccccccccccce 120 50 63 -- 
seoee iicind cntaieninndenenmins 100 25 Ist oo - 
Lancashire........ Seececccesestcoce 20 2 5 -- - 
LT ciminile epsibantnietiewoden to 2 os 13 * 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 23% - - 
mdon Assurance.................. 25 12% 59 - bi 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 4 7 - 
London and Provincial_............. 20 I 3 -- 7 
i 50 16% 26 5 % 
100 5 41 7 
100 12 75 -- = 
eee wan 223 -- 4 
10 I 2 6 % 
20 3 28 7 
20 I 2 10 6 
Uasted Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 Iz 10 m 
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